THE  GULF OF PEARLS

gracious reception hall, beneath an entrance of coloured
mosaics shaped like the hood of a cobra, were falling piece
by piece into decay and rubbish, cluttering the steps
below.

Rumi told us a story of a peasant, who, when digging
the foundations of a new house, came upon some ancient
golden ornaments. When the Sheikh of Mohammerah
heard of it, he at once had the treasure transferred to his
own coffers; but his henchmen continued to pester the
finder, saying they were come to lead him to execution.
This so worked upon his imagination that he fancied he
heard voices bidding him prepare for instant death or
render the treasure. They drove him mad. Local auto-
crats were later forced willy-nilly to bow to the Shah.
The past glory of Mohammerah faded.

The ship glided on. A sudden wind sprang up,
ruffling the calm water.

"When this wind blows, it softens lute strings so that
they will not keep in tune," remarked Rumi, resting
his elbows upon the deck rail at our side. "We have an
old superstition which says that in June and July, if a
man breathe the hot south wind after it passeth over the
Kerzereh flower, he will die.

*. . . like south winds through a fence
Of Kerzereh flow'rs came filPd with pestilence/

Along the Gulf this inflamed wind was known as the
samyah, killing and blasting people as though stifling
them. Bodies lost neither shape nor colour, but bits
crumbled away at a touch."

He went on to tell us of a nobleman living at Kazerun,
who once sent a courier with a letter to a friend in Bushire.

"The servant did not return, nor came an answer. He
despatched a second servant who, as he rode down the
mountain pass, was surprised to see his fellow lying by the
roadside, asleep. He dismounted and touched him. To
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